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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his.studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMine oF THE SHREW. 





“No. XXIX.—VOL. III. PRICE 3a: 
‘ANCIENT BRITISH MUSIC. “F 


By Joun Parry. 


In No. 26 of “ The Musical World” were inserted some curious parti- 
culars relative to Welsh Bards and Minstrels ; the following historical 
notices of Ancient British Music, will prove, it is hoped, equally inte- 
resting to our readers; they are extracts from a paper inserted in the 
‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Cambrian Institution,” by J. H. Parry. 

We shall confine ourselves in this essay to ascertain, as well as we 
can, the origin and progress of music among the Kymry, (or rather 
Cymry) who are avowedly the first people by whom this island is known 
to have been inhabited. 

It may be presumed that the first musical efforts of the Kymry, as 
of all ancient nations, were merely vocal ; but it is at the same time 
certain, that they cultivated the art in its more artificial character, at a 
very remote period; and perhaps their first transition from the music 
of nature, was that of wind instruments. We find that the pipe or 
flute, whether under the name of pib or pibgorn, was in very early use ; 
and most probably took the precedence of the other national instru- 
ments. An allusion to the pipe, or perhaps more properly the bagpipes, 
is found so early as the seventh century ; when, at an Histeddvod, (con- 
gress of bards and minstrels) held by King Cadwaladr, a musician was 
reproved for playing a tune called the Pipes of Morvudd, (Pibau Mor- 
vudd ), and the cause of the reprimand was, that the tune was in the 
minor key. The horn also, under the name of corn, or corn buelin, was 
in early times a very common instrument, but chiefly employed on war- 
like occasions, or when any assemblages of the country were necessary ; 
as in latter times has been the case in the “ gathering of the clans” in 
the Highlands of Scotland. The most ancient Triadic memorials of 
Wales are full of allusions to this national custom. 

Chaucer, who wrote in the 14th century, has the following notice 
respecting the pipes in Cornwall ; and it is undisputed that the ancient 
Cornish and the Welsh were descended from the same stock, and their 
separation took place, it is probable, about the 7th or 8th century. 


“ Controule he would and foul faile 
With horn-pipes of Cornwaile, 
In flutes made he discordance 
And in his musick with mischance.” 


The description of music to which the Welsh have been mostly at- 
tached, even from the earliest period of their history, is that of the 
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harp, upon the antiquity of which instrument it is unnecessary to dwell; 
the frequent allusions to it in the sacred writings, and especially in the 
Psalms of David, prove it to have been in general use among the 
Hebrews. With the harp the Kymry generally associated the strains 
of the poet or songster, in a manner that may be regarded as peculiar 
to the country. This style of minstrelsy had its origin, it may be pre- 
sumed, in the Bardic or Druidical institution, one of the chief duties of 
which was to disseminate useful instruction throughout the commu- 
nity ; and this, as we learn from the Institutional Triads, was done by 
the medium of voice, song, and conventional usage. Numerous autho- 
rities might be produced from the ancient Welsh records, to show that 
the art of music was thus, in primitive times, connected in an intimate 
manner with the most important establishments of the Kymry; but it 
will be sufficient to state, that Hu the mighty, the patriarch of the 
nation, is celebrated in the historical Triads, as having been the first to 
adapt vocal music to the preservation of memorial and invention, and, 
as having thus contributed to the foundation of Bardism. 

Several ancient authors allude to the cultivation of music among the 
Celts; Diodorus Siculus, who flourished in the century preceding our 
era, tells us, that among the Celts were composers of melodies, who sang 
panegyrical or invective strains to instruments resembling lyres; which 
may safely be presumed to have been harps. The use of the harp, 
which had its origin in the public institutions of the Kymry, was, on the 
extinction of the political influence of the bards, diffused through the 
different ranks of society ; and playing on the harp was cultivated by 
private individuals as a distinct art. We find from the Triads of the 
Social State, which are of considerable antiquity, that a harp was an- 
ciently one of the articles which the law required a gentleman by birth 
to possess; and that it was, moreover, accounted as one of the orna- 
ments of a clan, and, for that reason, exempted from seizure by legal 
process; circumstances that prove the high estimation in which this 
species of music was held. A notice is given of the use of the harp at 
a congress held in the 6th century, under the patronage of Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, (king of North Wales) on the banks of the river Conway, 
which, it appears, was attended by several harpers and poets. Iorwerth 
Beli, a bard of the 14th century, relates the event, principally on ac- 
count of a stratagem practised by Maelgwn, by which the poets ac- 
quired a singular triumph over the minstrels. Maelgwn had proposed 
rewards to the bards and minstrels, in a swimming contest across the 
Conway ; he says, 

** When they came to land on the sea-boundary of the ebb tide 
The Harpers were worth nothing ; 
But, by reason of the fair increase of the faculty of the wise, 


The Poets composed equally well as before, 
Notwithstanding their swimming.” 


This device was, no doubt, to give the poets the victory in the approach- 
ing congress. The laws of Hywel Dda, (Howell the good) who flourished 
in the 10th century, have several allusions to the practice of playing on 
the harp, which was evidently in considerable repute at that period. 
Among the officers of the Royal Household, the domestic bard filled a 
conspicuous place; and as, upon entering his office, he was presented 
with a harp by the king, the nature of his employment may be accu- 
rately ascertained; but, although to play the harp was his principal 
occupation, he was also to unite with it the qualification of singing. 
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Among the persons who had the privilege of frequenting the king’s 
palace, was the Crythor, or player on the crwth (or crowd), an instru- 
ment more exclusively national, perhaps, than the harp, although much 
inferior to it in estimation; it appears to have been played as a tenor 
accompaniment to the harp. The crwth* was, in the 14th century, 
generally made of willow; and we gather from the poems of Iorwerth 
Beli, that it was not held in any high repute, for he says of it— 

“In the days of the high primary Bards, the fine ministers of song, 
Impregnated with the three gifts of eloquence, 
No honor was allowed to what resembles the noise of pigs, 
The dirty gut-breaking Crwth of willow.” 
In the 10th century, music was much cultivated in Wales; and of the 
esteem in which it was publicly held, we may gather from the value 
appropriated by luw to different harps. Those of the king and Pencerdd, 

{chief-bard) were estimated at one hundred-and-twenty pence each ; 
and those of private gentlemen at sixty pence ;—prices which, with re- 
ference to the value of money in Wales at that period, were very consi- 
derable : and the privileges then enjoyed by the professors of the harp, 
in the sacredness of their persons, and the immunity of their lands, serve 
to corroborate the inference drawn in favour of the music of that time. 

The 12th century may be regarded as the Augustan era of music in 

Wales; for Giraldus Cambrensis, who flourished at that time, writes, 
that “ travellers who arrived at early hours, are entertained with the 
conversation of young women, and music on the harp, until the even- 
ing ; for every family has its maidens and harps assigned for the pur- 
pose.” And, in allusion to the particular style of music then prevalent, 
he says, “ In their musical concerts they do not sing in unison, like the 
inhabitants of many countries, but in different parts ; so that in a com- 
pany of singers, which one frequently meets with, in Wales, you will 
hear as many different parts and voices as there are performers; who 
all at length unite, with organic melody [in harmony], in one conso- 
nance [concord], and the soft sweetness of B flat.” (gu. G minor.) To 
this he adds, that he had never witnessed a similar custom, except in 
the North of England, beyond the Humber; a circumstance which, 
when we reflect that a tribe of the Kymry anciently peopled that part 
of the kingdom, tends greatly to prove the antiquity of the practice. 

The century which elapsed from the era just considered, until the 
extinction of Welsh independence, was peculiarly marked by desolation 
and bloodshed. Yet the harp of the Kymrie was not silent during this 
ominous interval; for often among the mountains and glens of Wales, 
were her wild notes heard, associated with the voice of the bard, to give 
life and hope to the soul of the warrior. But her day of joy and tri- 
umph was drawing fast to its close: with the death of the last Llywelyn, 

(1282), died, for a season, the spirit of minstrelsy and song among the 

mountains of Wales. Like the Israelites of old, when sitting down to 

weep near the waters of Babylon, the Welsh hung up their useless 
harps to lament over the fall of their country, and to wait the dawn of 
amore propitious eva !—( To be concluded.) 

_ * The very name of Crwth, which implies anything bylging or protuberant, denotes the 

indigenous character of the instrument. It appexrs too from a Latin couplet by Venantius 

Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, A.D. 609, that the Crvth was at that time considered the 

national instrument of Britain. The couplet is as follows: 


* Romanus lyra, plaudit tibi barbarus harpa 
Greecus Achilliacd,—crotia Britanna canit.” 
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DEATH OF MADAME DE BERIOT. 


Ir is with unfeigned sorrow that we have to record the death of the most 
accomplished vocalist, and in other respects one of the most brilliant ge- 
niuses, that any nation ever produced. Mme. de Beriot expired at the 
Moseley Arms in Manchester, on Friday the 23rd inst, at twenty minutes 
before twelve o’clock at night. The shock has been the more sudden and 
grievous, from the circumstance of our having been lulled into the pleasing 
security of her-restoration to health and happiness, by a paragraph in the 
Times, stating that she was pronounced out of danger, but that her medica) 
friends would prohibit her singing at the remaining places of her engage- 
ment this year. The fact now seems to be, that she had been gradually 
sinking from the time of her final retreat from the concert-room at Man- 
chester, on the second evening’s performance. One report in the Morning 

@ Post states, that “‘ for several days after the arrival of Dr. Belluomini, she 
appeared to be better; but that a sudden change took place on the Thurs- 
day,” &c. She became delirious, and passed away in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The event has caused a sensation of regret and sorrow among 
all ranks of the metropolis, fully commensurate with the grievous loss they 
have sustained: their sympathy, too, with the previous sufferings of the 
glorious creature, who bore up with her lioness’ heart against the struggles 
of nature, has been universal, She was excited to an almost supernatural 
energy, lest it should be said that her illness was feigned. 

It seems that on the evening previous to the first morning performance 
at Manchester, she sang no fewer than fourteen pieces among her friends 
at the hotel, and although warned against over-exerting herself, she per- 
sisted. Lablache said of her too truly: “ Son esprit est trop fort pour son 
petit corps.” On the Tuesday, although ill, she sang both in the morning 
and evening. On the Wednesday, her indisposition was still more evident, 
yet she went on; and her delivery of the last solo, in the “ Israel ix 
Egypt,” (‘Sing ye to the Lord’) never can be forgotten by those wh« 
heard it. On the evening of Wednesday she returned to the charge. The 
last notes she uttered in this world were in the duet from Andronico 
‘Vanne se alberghi in petto;’ which she sang with Madame Caradori 
It was encored, and the effect was tremendous. The shake she rade a’ 
the top of her voice, at the close of this duet, has been the talk ever since. 
Amid the tumult of an audience, transported with wonder and delight, she 
was led off exhausted. She had made an enormous effort, and achieved z 
triumph over her sinking frame. A correspondent of the Post says: “ Her 
fgonizing cries that night will not be erased from the memory of the 
writer of this article, who was within a short distance of the room in which 
she expired. She constantly ejaculated, ‘ Je m’étouffe—O mon cher 
ami!” This is, indeed, most affecting! A few days ago, and thousands 
were listening in rapture to those thrilling tones ;—and now—“ the rest is 
silence.” How forcibly do the thoughts of the divine Jeremy Taylor 
present themselves upon an occasion like the present—when we think of 
what she was, and what she is! ‘“ It is a mighty change that is made by 
the death of every person, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon 
but from the spritefulness of youth, and the fair cheeks, and the full eyes oi 
childhood, from the vigorousness and strong flecure of the joints of five-and- 

jtwenty, to the hollowness and dead paleness—to the loathsomeness and 
j horror of a three-days’ burial, and we shall perceive the distance to be 
very great and very strange.’ Her features, under this awful and mys- 
terious change, are described as being perfectly placid; consequently her 
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last moments were passed without pain. Before the delirium came on, 
she enquired how her husband had acquitted himself in his concerto ; for 
she feared that her suffering would affect his performance. Upon being 
informed that he had been fully successful, a smile (and how fine her 
smile was!) came over her face. With what affectionate reminiscence do 
we not run back, and retrace every “ trick and line of her sweet favour ;” 
recalling all her grandeur of soul; her womanly generosity—prodigal, 
uncalculating, trusting, boundless:—her merry quirks; her humorous 
sallies; her flashes of genius. Gracious be their memory, for she 
Jeserved all our honour and sympathy. She was the greatest genius in 
her particular walk in life; and what is better, she was a right noble 
woman. 

A remarkable combination of fine qualities concentered to render Mme. 
De Beriot the wonder she was to all who beheld her. She appeared to 
have an instinctive perception of the graceful, the beautiful, and the true 
in nature. She saw at once what was to be done, and she obeyed the 
impulse of her feelings: hence the unpremeditated effect of some of her 
finest actions and attitudes. She also possessed an energy of character 
that kept those about her, and who watched her progress, in constant ad- 
miration: and, added to her genius and energy, she had acquired a spirit 
of industry that would put to shame the most mechanical plodder. Her 
voice which was a contr’ alto in character, took a range that was perfectly 
istonishing. We have heard her descend to F and E flat below the lower C 
in the treble clef, and reach C and D in alt. In execution, she kept the 
listener in a state of wonderment; and in the most complicated fioritures 
she not only performed all that the flexible mechanicians could achieve ; 
but even there, she beat them in their own strong hold, for she was sure 
to add some exquisite grace entirely her own: and we venture to say, that 
ao mortal ever heard her sing the same piece precisely alike, or repeat a 
cadence when she has been encored. What is remarkable too, and at 
once displays the great genius, her cadences and adornments were always 
in keeping with the character and style of the composition she was sing- 
ing. And as to her tours de force, many years will probably elapse before 
we hear her equal in that one branch of vocal art. Her principal charac- 
teristic, however, was expression—and expression in all its features, shades, 
and varieties ; from its loftieft epic flight, embracing the sublime of anger, 
and the profoundly pathetic, down to the winning, the playful, and even 
the burlesque. 

It is needless to recur to her expression in the most prominent parts of 
the Sonnambula and the Fidelio; but they who remember her in the 
Romeo—how piercing her tones of anguish—how intense the agony of her 
features; or her look, attitude, and tones, in the last scene of “ Gli 
Orazzii e Curiazzii,’ will store the reminiscence of them among the trea- 
sures of high art. And they who have heard her ‘ Deh parlate,’ and 
‘Non piu di fiori, will recur to those strains, when the novelties of life 
lose their attraction ; when the cold shade of age draws on, and they look 
back to the sunny fields of their youth. This is something to be grateful 
for. Oh! who can forget the earnest intelligence of that face; the com- 
prehensive sagacity of those large eyes; the slight retreating of the head ; 
the compression of the brow, as if aching with languor at the sweetness of 
the tones she herself was tossing out, in that perfect air from ‘La clemen- 
4a’—the ‘Non piu di fiori.’, Her speaking voice too—how full of senti- 
ment! how various in its inflection! how musical in itself! It was weli 
said by the writer just quoted: ‘‘ We would rather have heard her speak, 
than half the vocalists we hear in these days sing.’ 
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It has been saidthat she was not handsome. She certainly had not a 
drawing master’s eyes, nose, and mouth ; but if a face capable of express- 
ing every emotion of the mind be not the very essence of beauty, we 
prefer what the common observer would term plainness. 

The Morning Post, in a notice which does honour to the writer’s feel- 
ings, says, in speaking of her private actions; ‘Malibran’s generosity 
was unbounded. After the first few years of her eareer, when she had 
already gained immense sums, so much had she spent to relieve her 
husband, [Malibran, from whom she was afterwards happily divorced, | 
and relatives, and oblige her friends, that nothing was left ; and Monsieur 
Gabriel Delessert, the great banker, and other friends, were obliged to 
make representations to her, and to insist on receiving her money, and 
not allowing her to give all away. Malibran’s generosity was never 
known to the public; it was exerted in private and in secret. We re- 
member the astonishment of an artist, then in prison for debt, and who 
had lost all hope of extricating himself or of supporting his wretched 
family, at finding £100 under his pillow. It was the medical attendant 
who had thrust it there, but it was that angel, Malibran, who had prepared 
this wonder-working fever-draught. Malibran’s exertions sometimes 
made her vacilate in her walk on the stage, and this, with that vareless 
eccentricity which she would often assume to amuse her friends, gave 
opportunity to her enemies to assert that she had recourse to wine fo1 
excitement. Nothing less true. Her friends were always persuading her 
to take more generous drink and food, very naturally convinced that all 
her exertions required a material to act upon. At the present moment of 
bereavement of the unhappy husband, we refrain from alluding to her 
second marriage, through which she leaves a progeny to lament her 
irreparable loss, ‘Those who knew Malibran’s secrets knew those things 
they would never have suspected, and which explained most honourably 
all the actions of her life. Those persons likewise knew that no woman 
on earth ever suffered greater agony of mental torture than she did, from 
the age of fifteen until her marriage. Those subjects we, of course, respect. 
The effect these sufferings produced, can never be forgotten by those who 
saw them. She would remain sometimes for hours in a state of unmovable 
‘extasis,’ gazing on vacancy, still beautiful as Pygmalion’s Venus before 
it descended from the pedestal.” 

Although Mme. De Beriot died at the early age of twenty-eight, still 
she may be said to have lived many years ; and although her sorrows were 
great, how great must have been her moments of happiness! We can 
conceive no person more enviable, or who appeared to crowd so large a 
store of real ecstacy with sober enjoyment into a short period, as she did 
luring the last four years of her life, since her union with M. De Beriot. 

The sudden desertion of her mortal remains has been made a subject of 
somment. For Heaven’s sake let us have no more misapprehension and 
misrepresentation. The actions of the departed one, were sufficiently per- 
verted and tortured by the thimble-souled and the envious. It is the 
prerogative of transcendant merit to mystify and madden the malignant. 






































































{ THE NORWICH FESTIVAL.—SeEPTeMBER 21. " 


| On Wednesday Morning, long before eleven o’clock, the hall was full to | 
overflowing, with the rank, fashion, and beauty of the county. The patrons’ 
gallery was packed very close, and presented a most brilliant appearance. 
The rain had subsided, and the beams of the autumnal sun, shedding its mild ; 
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influence through the antique gothic windows, threw a charm over the scene, 
at once serenely calm and delightful. Sir G. Smart, the most punctual of 
conductors, began to the minute. 

The anthem “composed for the coronation of his present Majesty, by Mr. 

Attwood, was appropriately selected to open the morning’s performance. It 
is an excellent composition, was admirably performed, and went off with the 
utmost spirit. Miss Tipping followed, in a song from Handel’s T'heodora, 
‘As with rosy steps the morn.’ It is not a very attractive composition, and 
the young lady’s style of singing was by no means calculated to render it 
more so. She has, however, a fine organ; and being very young, will, with 
industry, prove a valuable acquisition on occasions like the present. Her 
style is de trop prononcé,—a continual effort to excite, which renders her best 
efforts unsatisfactory. The choral anthem, arranged by Seyfried from the 
works of Beethoven, and performed at his funeral, adapted to words from the 
ninetieth Psalm, by the Rev. R. F. Elwin, succeeded. The dark and myste- 
rious character of the music, increased by the unearthly tones of the four 
trombones, produced a very solemn effect. It was sung, however, out of tune, 
and wanted farther rehearsal. Mr. Hobbs, one of the best singers this country 
can now boast in the church style, sang, ‘ Oh come let us worship,’ with much 
purity of feeling and conception. The difficult song, ‘Jesu Domine,’ from 
Mozart’s first Litany, was assigned to Miss Rainforth, who shows by her style 
of singing, a feeling and energy, which is likely to place her in the highest 
rank of her profession, Miss Bruce, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. H. Phillips, 
followed iu a trio from a composition of Cherubini ; ; and very nicely executed 
their several parts. It is a sweet and flowing composition. The magnificent 
anthem, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ one of Orlando Gibbons’ best speci- 
mens (accompanied on the organ by Mr. Turle,) was performed in the most 
masterly manner; the whole audience rose atits conclusion, which was an inti- 
mation for its repetition. It was accordingly encored. The fine pedal pipes 
of the organ, the equal and subdued tones of the well-filled choir, the sweet 
confusion of the subjects, and the trombones, just introduced at the last 
period, rendered the petformance of this anthem one of the gems of the 
morning. Mr. H. Phillips’ singing of ‘Tears such as tender fathers shed,’ is 
the perfection of the cantabile, and goes at once to the heart. The only 
blemish, was the hurried, and too agitated shake at the close, which was not 
in character with the perfect repose of the melody. He was justly compli- 
mented by an immediate encore. The prayer, soprano solo, and duet for 
soprano and bass, selected from the sacred oratorio of Joseph, by Mehul, 

(translated by Mr. E. Taylor), with the chorus following, concluded the first 
part. The choralists did great justice to the composer’s beautiful ideas; and 
the elegant accompaniment floated round the beautiful building, with an 
effect at once delicious and lovely. Caradori sang the solo very chastely ; 
and the beautiful duet, sung by Miss Rainforth and Mr. E. Taylor, ‘O thou 
thy father’s consolation,’ written with the elegance and voluptuous feeling of 
Mozart, was also fairly executed. 

Part I], The fine fugue and chorus from Haydn’s first mass, arranged to 
English words, (from Mr. Gardiner’s Judah,) opened the second part. It isa 
glorious composition; the tout ensemble of voices and instruments, brought 
out the ideas of the composer with the utmost splendour. The choralists at 
Norwich really sing in one body of a fine and pure quality, without noise or 
dissonance. Mr. Hawkins undertook the flowing melody, ‘ Oft on a piat of 
rising ground,’ The conventional mode of singing Handel’s celebrated songs, 
renders any farther notice unneccessary in the present instance, except to say 
that Mr. Hawkins acquitted himself with great credit. Miss Bruce produced 
an evident impression on the sympathies of the audience, in Cherubini’s ex- 
quisitely beautiful song, ‘ Hear me.’ He is undoubtedly the most imaginative 
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and elegant writer now living. The overture, minuet, and chorus, ‘ Fixt in 
his everlasting seat,’ from Samson, were performed as they ought to be. The 
quaint and uncouth character of the corni parts (in the overture) made us 
smile. The broad, massive, and yet doric simplicity of the outline of Handel’s 
chorusses, place them pre-eminently above those of all the composers who 
have flourished since his time. ‘A Te fra tanti affanni,’ the most lovely and 
affecting of all Mozart’s melodies, was sung by Ivanoff. He sings it chastely, 
and that is all; all the intense supplicating, and passionate earnestness with 
which Rubini is accustomed to give the first movement—the light, buoyant, 
and free-winged manner of his treatment of the second movement, were in the 
present instance wanting. What a landscape is the score! so multitudinous, 
so full of detail, and so gracefully and exquisitely delineated. Willman, 
Grattan Cooke, Card, and Denman, severally played very delightfully ; and 
so admirably adapted for sound is this glorious hall, that not a tone, however 
gentle or subdued, escaped the ear. ‘ Der Wachtelschlag,’ or the song of the 
quail followed. It isa fine descriptive song by Beethoven, and bearing with 
it the singular features of this great writer’s style of composition, Caradori 
sang it very well; and it was instantly signified by the president’s wand, that 
an encore was desired, which of course took place. The gentle wail of the 
solitary bird, was beautifully played by young Cooke. The song is a novelty 
to most amateurs, and is well worth their attention. The English version is 
very nicely done ; and the music is not difficult of execution. The cadenza, 
which Lablache attached to Pergolesi’s air, (‘ Sanctum et terribile’) is the only 
un-musician-like transaction we ever knew the Signor to undertake. It was the 
most up and down nonsensical concatenation of sounds we ever heard. The 
song was encored, and the incomparable Signor travelled again from Dan to 
Beersheba, and all was barren as before. The additional accompaniments for 
the wind band, supplied to the last movement, are in good taste, and produced a 
charming effect. The great feature of the morning’s performance, was un- 
questionably the new form of Mozart’s Requiem, arranged as an oratorio, the 
words of which have been composed and selected by Mr. Edward Taylor. 
The attempt was bold, and Mr. Taylor has prefixed the following explanatory 
statement to the poetry: —“ The unrivalled estimation and extensive popu- 
larity of the Requiem of Mozart, in the land of its birth, is well known. They 
are chiefly to be ascribed to the matchless excellence of the composition, but 
in part also to the existence of a version in the German language, which 
without retaining those doctrinal peculiarities of the Catholic Church that 
occur in the Latin original, is yet equally well adapted to give effect to the 
sublime musical conceptions of its illustrious author. 

‘* In the present English version, I have endeavoured to pursue a similar 
course, in the hope that music may thus be engaged in her noblest service, 
and rendered tributary to her most delightful employment—the excitement 
of devotional feeling. 

“ The ‘ Missa pro defunctis,’ of the Catholic Church (usually called the 
Requiem), consists of several distinct parts, which are performed at different 

riods of the service. These are now attempted to be united into a con- 
nected whole, by the introduction of recitatives and airs, either selected from 
the compositions of Mozart, or of other writers of the highest celebrity of the 
same school ; and the work assumes, in its new character, the title of an 
oratorio.” 

The authenticity of the Requiem of Mozart, like that of the poems of Ossian, 
has been questioned in a variety of ways, and by many great writers. That 
Mozart, however, wrote every movement in it, we are firmly persuaded. 
Sussmayer, no doubt, instrumentated a portion, and but a small portion of 
the work; and also adopted and located some of the movements in their 
present position, possibly from some fragmentary Mass of the composer. A 
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singular fact it is, that even André and Sussmayer differ, as to what is, and 
what is not, the writing of Mozart. Thus Andre, in his excellent score, places 
the initials of Mozart’s and Sussmayer’s name here and there, and pretends 
to decide to a bar, or even a crotchet, where Mozart ends and Sussmayer 
begins: whereas, on the other hand, Weber argues very speciously, and with 
some colour, that many of the movements which Sussmayer claims, and André 
attributes to him, could have been written by no other person than Mozart. 
Having stated that we believe Mozart to have written the whole, an interesting 
inquiry arises,—why Mozart, the most original and comprehensive genius 
existing, should have taken Handel’s movements as a skeleton upon which to 
build up and clothe his work. Weber, has very acutely taken the movements, 
and placed them side by side, and it is utterly incredible to suppose that 
Mozart was unacquainted with the compositions of Handel, and that the 
resemblance is merely accidental. Weber supposes that these were written 
by Mozart, perhaps as boyish exercises in the style of Handel, and after his 
death taken and applied by Sussmayer. ‘Their internal evidence is against 
this supposition—they are written with great fluency, perfect keeping, and 
evidently the offspring of a deeply thinking, matured, most imaginative, and 
exquisitely sensitive mind. The possible supposition is this,—Mozart had 
recently given his attention particularly to Handel and Bach. He had been 
arranging the Messiah, and the Alexander’s Feast, and had for the first time 
in his life heard the wonderful vocal works of Sebastian Bach. In ill-health, 
depressed in spirits, debilitated in bodily frame, he was suddenly called upon 
to compose a requiem, in secret, for a person who wished to take the credit of 
the work himself, and was prepared to pay him well for the undertaking. 
He flies to Handel, not for ideas, but as a model; and the corale from this 
place, the subject from another, the florid sequences from a third, are the 
result. That he wrote from imagination, not memory, is clear. Who ever 
imagines, when he is hearing the movements in the requiem, however inti- 
mately acquainted he may be with, and recollect the movements of, Handel 
that Weber refers to, that he is listening to Handel, or even to an imitation of 
Handel? The impress of Mozart’s burning sensibility is indelibly fixed upon 
them. They are his, and assuredly the greatest specimens of his choral writings. 

Mr. Taylor has acquitted himself with great ability, and his appropriation 
of the requiem is both poetical, and in good taste, and is adapted to the music, 
with an attention to its character and rhythm, which reflects high credit upon 
him. In the ‘Tuba Mirun,’ for instance, the sweet and flowing cantabile 
given to the bassoon, which, by the way, Weber thinks is not Mozart’s, and 
unsuitable in its present situation, is well expressed by the new version. 

The first movement of the fine fugue which follows it, was executed in the 
most perfect manner, so as to call up the tears into one’s eyes.* Miss Rain- 
forth sang the solo, ‘To thee ascend.’ ‘Lo he cometh robed in terror’ (Dies 
ire), went off with transcendent effect—a unity of feeling, and the utmost 
precision prevailed from beginning to end. ‘The quartett, ‘Hear the trumpet’s 
awful summons,’ (‘Tuba Mirum,’) sung by Miss Bruce, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. 
Hawkins, and Mr. Phillips, followed. ‘Hark the heavens are rent asunder,’ 
(‘ Rex tremenda,’) produced an appalling effect, and was exquisitely con- 
trasted by the tenderness and pathos of the succeeding movement, ‘ Come ye 
blessed of my father,’ (* Recordare Jesu,’) sung by Miss Rainforth, Mrs. Shaw, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. E. Taylor. If this movement be not Mozart’s, why then 
there lived a greater than he contemporary with him; forit stands alone; full 
of feature ; detailed with the most lavish and exuberant fancy; and yet subdued 
to a tone of the greatest solemnity. 


* The musical student is referred to Handel’s funeral anthem for Queen Caroline, ‘ The 
ways of Zion do mourn,’ the chorusses, ‘ We will rejoice in thy salvation, Hallelujah, 
from Joseph, and ‘ With his stripes we are healed,’ from the Messiah, for the Originals 
on which these two movements are said to be Exercises. 
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The Confutatis, ‘ Hear your sentence, wretched sinners,’ which Weber 
considers to be a movement im bad taste, followed. We only wish he could 
have heard it this morning. The semi-chorus, ‘Come ye humble, come ye 
faithful,’ (“ Lacrimosa”) was charmingly performed; and the pathetic cha- 
racter of the harmonies received full justice from the excellent members of the 
wind-band. We have now arrived at the first interpretation, which is a reci- 
tative, ‘ I looked, and behold an angel,’ from an opera of Mozart’s. It was 
sung by Mr. Hobbs, and was in perfect unison with the preceding and follow- 
ing movements, and well adapted to the words. The Domine Jesu Christe 
and Hostias, et preces tibi, are well arranged by a collocation of texts from 
Scripture. The little quartett, ‘ But they that feared,’ sung by Miss Bruce, 
Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. E. Taylor, proved a grateful relief to the 
massive features of the other parts of the movement. To Mr. H. Phillips was 
assigned the second interpolation, and to Miss Rainforth the third; one a 
recitative from Spohr, and the other a corale from the Passione of Bach, 
which was afterwards sung by the whole of the coralists. The recitative we 
were sorry to see introduced ; not that it was inappropriate, or out of the style 
of Mozart, but simply because it was not Mozart’s own composition. The 
corale is good, and of necessity well and beautifully harmonized ; but there 
are many we prefer to it of the author’s arrangements. As no one living can 
harmonize a corale like Sebastian Bach, and no one has yet lived who could, 
we pardon the union of Bach and Mozart. Besides, as some of the preceding 
movements were equally broad and colossal in their structure, the effect was 
in good keeping. It was sung in a manner beyond all criticism—perfection 
itself. Madame’ Caradori sang the fourth interpolation, a song from one of 
Mozart’s operas, ‘O High and Holy One,’ and chastely. The Sanctus and 
Benedictus, and Agnus Dei, ‘Holy Lord God of Sabaoth,’ ‘ Blest Redeemer,’ 
and ‘O Jehovah! our Father,’ followed. These, with a fine fugue from the 
conclusion of Mozart’s Litany, ‘ Great is Jehovah,’ closed the oratorio. 

Sir George Smart had taken care that the work should receive justice in its 
performance, which was to us one of the most affecting and grateful exhibi- 
tions we ever had the good fortune to witness. It was received with implicit 
respect and sympathy. 

Wednesday Evening.—The Hall has been capitally attended, with the ex- 
ception of the patrons’ gallery, which was not so brilliantly crowded as on the 
last night. The people here are perfect cormorants, and the numerous encores 
are demanded with an energy perfectly irresistible. The instrumental com- 
positions have been the Jupiter Symphony, overture to Jessonda, and Molique’s 
Concerto for the Violin. The songs—‘ Despair,’ by E. Taylor, ‘Batti batti,’ 
‘ Victoria,’ by E. Taylor, ‘ Parto ma tu ben mio,’ ‘ I] mio piano,’ ¢ Cruda sorte,’ 
‘Mad Tom,’ ‘ Da quel di,’ and the lively ballad, ‘Coming thro’ the rye.’ The 
concerted pieces—duets from La Prova and Norma; trio from Il Barbiere, 
finale to the Freyschiitz, &c. The sinfonia was performed with a precision 
which reflected the highest credit upon the instrumentalists; the andante 
movement was gloriously played, and drew forth repeated marks of admiration. 
The scena by Mr. E. Taylor is rather an ambitious effort for a vocalist; and 
although it does not command our unqualified admiration, it appeared to meet 
with that of the audience. Respect to the individual would, however, in his 
native-place, temper the judgment of the hearers with gratitude for the exer- 
tions of the singer in the cause of good music. The Glee was encored; and 
Mr. Goss may congratulate himself upon this event invariably taking place, 
when the composition receives anything like justice. Caradori and Assandri 
delighted the audience in the duet from ‘Anna Bolena.’ Mrs. Shaw acted 
unwisely in the choice of her song; she must necessarily appear to a disad- 
vantage, when following the Italians in their own walk of excellence. Her song 
was consequently a decided failure. ‘ Mad Tom’ was sung by Mr. Phillips in 
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a charming manner, the accompaniment being performed by Sir G. Smart. 
Lablache, who appears quite patriarchal in his manners, and as delighted with 
the audience as they are with him, met with an instantaneous encore in his 
song. Miss Rainforth secured the respect of all lovers of good music by the 
choice of the scena ‘Si lo sento,’ from Spohr’s Faust. Notwithstanding its 
extreme length, and its broad stream of melody breaking forth into many 
gentle rills of exquisite pathos and grace, it met with a very enthusiastic re- 
ception, and the difficult accompaniments were very correctly and spiritedly 
performed. The lady sang the scena exceedingly well; her conception is in- 
variably good, and in this instance her intonation was faultless. Few persons 
possess greater natural advantages; and when she has acquired a “ method,” 
no one will question her claim to first-rate excellence. The grand overture to 
Jessonda was better performed than we ever yet heard it at a provincial festi- 
val, and drew forth repeated plaudits. Mr. Blagrove, who led the concert, 
performed Molique’s Concerto, with which he has several times delighted the 
London amateurs. It was exquisitely played ; and the delight of the listeners, 
expressed so heartily and unanimously, must have proved very gratifying to 
his feelings. 

The beautiful Assandri, whose intelligent and interesting countenance be- 
speaks, in characters which cannot be mistaken, the promise of commanding 
abilities, and an attainment of the highest professional honours, sang the song 
of Zerlina from Don Giovanni, in the most musician-like manner. Lindley, 
of necessity, played the obligato accompaniment divinely. How could Mr. E. 
Taylor write such trash as that positively vulgar song called ‘ Victoria,’ and 
what could induce Hobbs to figure in its performance? It certainly drew an 
encore—no thanks however to the composer. Caradori, and her companion, 
Willman, entered into a generous spirit of rivalry, in the endeavour to bestow 
on Mozart’s grand scena from La Clemenza the greatest justice—the most 
appropriate charm. Ivanhoff’s inimitable and soul-touching tones absolutely 
carry one’s feelings away in an extacy of delight. When this singer does not 
force, by unnatural exertion, those fervid, imploring, and supplicating quali- 
ties, which characterise the upper portion of his voice, his power over the hu- 
man heart is most triumphant, 

Thursday morning.—The ‘ Creation’ proved so great an attraction to the 
public, as to secure a crowded audience long before the commencement of the 
performance. The members of the choral society sing with a precision, power, 
and earnest feeling, which is almost unparalleled; the intonation of every 
voice appears good, and we have not yet heard any squalling or shouting. 
The soprani are as pretty a choir of sweet faces as the place may well be proud 
of; and save the galaxy and talent exhibited in the treble choir at the Exeter 
Hall Festival this season, we have not seen a match to their angel voices. 
The girls worship Mr. Hill, the chorus-master; who in return is not a little 
proud of their talent,—and, what is worth more, their youthful affection. 
The Rev. Mr. Elwin is truly a parson of “ forty horse power,”—the fulcrum 
which puts in motion the whole multitude ; his indefatigable energy, united 
to great talent, render his services of the utmost value and importance. Ifa 
drum is wanted,—there it is ; some score and half of pedal pipes, here they 
are, carved, painted, and highly ornamented with throats like ophecleides. 
A ceiling,—an orchestra-organ to be tuned,—Latin translated,—German put 
into English,—score of a song,—no matter what,—he puts his shoulder to the 
wheel, and works away without cessation till his intentions are accomplished. 
He it is that brought Turle down to preside at the organ; and therefore he is 
no mean judge. Every workman delights in seeing his handy work approved; 
and no better man could be found to exhibit these pipes in all their solemn 
and solid magnificence, than the organist of Westminster Abbey. 

And what can we say of the ‘ Creation,’ that has not been said, written, and 
spoken, times a hundred-fold? Did not Willman, Card, the Smithies, Cra- 
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mer, Lindley, and the rest of an admirable band, convert the chaos into a 
scene of perfect beauty and peace? and were not the sweet low voices mur- 
muring in a consentaneous unity the exquisite harmonies of the opening cho- 
rus, until the electrifying power of the whole band dispelled the charm of 
repose, and made all the calm and happy faces around us turn from pale to 
red, and from red to pale, and then laugh outright at each other’s momentary 
surprise and terror? All this we have just seen; and although witnessed 
some hundred times, (and hope yet to behold some hundred times again) it is 
as fresh, novel, and delightful, as if seen for the first time. The effect of the 
opening of this oratorio upon an audience, is a triumphant instance of Haydn’s 
transcendant genius; and we ever get into some quiet nook or corner, where 
we may revel with unbroken pleasure, both in the music, and on the fair 
countenances of youthful beauty and innocence, varying and changing, with a 
vivid susceptibility, at the magic wand of unrivalled genius. 

The dramatis persone, —three celestials, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael, with 
the then two immortals, Adam and Eve, were represented by Madame Cara- 
dori, Miss Rainforth, and Miss Bruce; Hobbs, Hawkins, Phillips, and E. 
Taylor. The most finished specimens of vocal excellence were Caradori’s 
performance of ‘ With verdure clad,’ and her duet with Phillips, ‘ Graceful 
consort ;’ Mr. Hobbs’ execution of the recitatives ‘ In splendour bright,’ and 
‘In rosy mantle,’ with the aria ‘ In native worth;’ and Phillips’ delivery of 
the recitative ‘ And God made the firmament,’ and the fine dramatic scena 
* Rolling with foaming billows.’ Each of these singers, by their refined 
taste, nerve, vigour, and animation, displayed a mode of conception and exe- 
cution beyond any praise of ours; as for Hobbs, the grace and elegance 
displayed by him is the quintessence of a fine, chaste, and beautiful style. 
Mr. Hawkins sang ‘ In native worth’ very correctly ; as did also Mr. E. Tay- 
lor ‘ Now heaven in fullest glory.’ The trios ‘ Most beautiful appear,’ 
assigned to Miss Rainforth, Hawkins, and E. Taylor; ‘ On thee each living 


= soul,’ given to Miss Bruce, Hobbs, and H. Phillips; together with the duet 





By thee with bliss,’ sang by Miss Rainforth and E. Taylor, were severally 

eceived with the most unequivocal signs of delight and gratification. The 
choruses went off in perfection ; but we have no space to remark upon parti- 
cular excellence. The new cantata composed for the Philharmonic Society 
by Bishop, followed. Itis in many respects good; but it wants melody and 
outline: the instrumentation is also terribly overloaded. Hobbs sang the 
recitative ‘ And on earth,’ in a finished style. There are three harmonies 
in it, which, however, we should wish to see amended. ‘The C flat, (bar 31) 
at the words “ for the sun was set,” should bear the common chord; at bar 
41, onthe words “ firm and sure,” instead of the chord of G, we prefer the 
harmonies of E, followed by that of A, leading to D. As it stands, these are 
hidden octaves. At bar 64, the German sixth proceeds to the chord of A flat. 
It is true the chord of the § is allowed to intervene between the resolution of 
the sixth; (to avoid consecutive fifths) but then the § should descend to the 
common chord. The fine Beethoven point on the § (in bar 11) of the chorus 
‘Open ye everlasting gates,’ was quite lost,—smothered; which, to use a 
familiar phrase, was the effect of “laying on the instruments a little too thick.” 
The instrumental passages, at the words * Thee that day, thy thunders mag- 
nified,” in the trio, is unintelligible; nor can we understand the semitonic 
modulations at the words “ Creator, Lord of all,” in the finale. The other 
parts are very good, and were well sung by Caradori, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. 
Shaw, Hawkins, Hobbs, Phillips, and E. 'laylor. 

Thursday Evening.—The third concert has been most brilliaitly attended. 
The nave and two side galleries were thronged with bright and happy counte- 
nances, and the Patrons’ gallery, notwithstanding its having been enlarged by 
the addition of a balcony, presented a crowded assemblage of rank, beauty, 
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and fashion; and imagination could not but recal to remembrance the days of 
olden times, when this noble and magnificent building was devoted to a tar 
quieter scene, as the refectory of a Benedictine Couvent, the habitation of a 
monastery of Black Friars. The instrumental compositions have been unu- 
sually good; Beethoven’s Sinfonia in C minor (No. 3), Fantasia for the Cla- 
ironet by Beer, Trio in F by Corelli, and the overtures to Euryanthe and the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The songs were nine in number; Lablache’s 
from It Matrimonio Segreto ; Caradori’s, the scena from La Sonnambula, and 
the ballad ‘ I’m o’er young to marry yet,’ (encored); Assandri’s, ‘Ah mai 
pia,’ by Morlacchi; Ivanhoff’s ‘Che accenti,’ from Otello, (encored). Miss 
Rainforth sang the scena from the Freyschiitz; Miss Bruce the canzonet, 
“She never told her love,’ (encored); Phillips, an indescribable composition 
called ‘The Old Wife,’ (encored) ; and Hobbs, ‘The Meeting of the Waters.’ 
The concerted movements were, a duet between Caradori and Mrs, Shaw, 
‘ Scende nel piccol legno,’ from La Donna del Lago, sung by Assandri and 
Ivanhoff; the trio for female voices from ‘ I] Matrimonio,’ and the quartett, 
‘A te cara,’ from ‘I Puritani;’ and T. Cooke’s dramatic glee, ‘ The shades of 
the heroes.’ By particular desire, Lablache and Caradori introduced the duet 
from ‘ La Prova,’ which was so delightfully sung at the concert of last night. 
It was again encored. 

The sinfonia, overflowing with the peculiar and brilliant traits of the author’s 
genius, was executed with spirit and precision; although it suffered in weight 
and volume of tone, by the absence of some of the leading members of the 
Philharmonic orchestra. The services of such artists as Dragonetti, Platt, ¥ 
Nicholson, and Harper, are no-where more valued than in the performance of 
the gigantic specimens of Beethoven’s imagination ; men who well know how 
to add an additional charm to the many noble points, the heart-searching and 
exhilarating melodies, which ever and anon burst upon the ear. It was hurried 
over without any attention to the repeats, and we rather think the second part 
of the first movement suffered from curtailment. Still the performance was 
in other respects praiseworthy ; and its conclusion was hailed with an over- 
whelming round of applause. The clarionet concerto is an elegant composi- 
tion, and M. Beer has certainly imitated in a very dexterous and musician- 
like manner, the peculiarities of Weber’s melody and construction. The 
performance of Willman could not fail to captivate the least cultivated admirer 
of the art; and such are the languishing and voluptuous tones which this fine 
player produces from the instrument, that we can readily give credence to the 
observation attributed to Spohr—that he devoutly wished he had studied the 
clarionet in preference to the violin. The concerto was, however, better played 
at the rehearsal ; so much depends upon the reed, the temperature of the room, 
and the ease and repose of the performer, that this is a circumstance which, 
with us, excited no surprise. Mendelssohn’s delightful overture was very 
fairly performed ; that of Weber’s quite the contrary; and the efforts of the 
brass-band almost annoying. 

The solo singing was excellent. Miss Bruce, in the canzonet, exhibited 
deep and expressive pathos, with a purity of intonation perfectly faultess. 
Caradori and Ivanhoff won the enthusiastic applauses of their hearers; and 
Hobbs’s reading of the Irish melody is a fine specimen of elegance and refined 
taste. Miss Rainforth surmounted the difficulties of her scena with brilliant 
ease, and accurately expressed its alternate energy and deeper passion. The 
poetry of ‘ the Auld Wife,’ although not of a high class of merit, possesses a 
moral feeling, which gained Mr. Phillips anencore. The efforts of the singer 
were unexceptionable, but those of the composer any thing but commanding 
respect. Our native composers are slow in the adoption of those bewitching 
morceaux of melody which the Italian writers are so prolific in creating. 
What a union would that be, if one could be found to unite the cantabile of 
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the English school with the gaiety and elegance of the Italian, grounded upon 
such harmonies as the scena from the Faust (sung by Miss Rainforth last 
night) exhibited. That would be music! The dramatic glee by T. Cooke 
was most spiritedly executed; both the soli and coralists did theirduty. It is 
a very clever composition, and reflects the highest credit on the writer, both 
for great taste aud delicate tact in the voicing and instrumentation of every 
part. This concert gave great satisfaction. 

Friday Morning.—The Hall has been thronged a merveille. Spohr’s ‘Un- 
ser Pater,’ and the ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ being the attraction. Spohr’s composi- 
tion, with the exception of the last chorus, barely escaped assassination. The 
trombone players, although perhaps innocently so, were most murderous in 
their execution. Poor Spohr! the critics fancy they are hearing him, and 
judge accordingly. When the ‘ Unser Pater’ is performed like ‘ The heavens 
are telling,’ or ‘ The Hailstone Chorus,’ Spohr will no longer be the dull fellow 
some folks are so ready to imagine him. He must bide his time. Conductors, 
leaders, and all the subordinate members of an orchestra, have yet to do him 
juStice ; and it is folly to expect it from those ab extra, until this happens. 
The ‘Israel in Egypt’ followed, andin anew shape. Mr. E. Taylor, it appears, 
does not approve of the arrangement made by Sir G. Smart, and performed at 
Westminster Abbey, Birmingham, and York. ‘Hail, holy light,’ says Sir 
George, is taken from Handel’s own MS. copy of the Oratorio in the King’s 
Library. ‘No such thing,” says Mr. Taylor. We care not a straw about the 
matter, and like not only Sir G. Smart’s interpolations, but also those by Mr. 
Edward Taylor. But where did the brass score come from? was that from 
the King’s Library? Ifso, pray Sir George, pray Mr. Taylor, take it back 
again. We never heard any thing so awful, if we except one or two choruses 
in the new edition of the ‘Solomon.’ Why do not these brazen craftsmen 
place their names before their handy-works? The Germans are not ashamed 
of what they add to Handel, nor was Kearns of his scores used at the Abbey, 
York, and Birmingham. But the old lion has been long dead, and any ass 


} may now kick him with impunity. The two songs assigned to Mrs. Shaw and 


r. Hobbs, one in E minor, the other in A with a celli accompaniment, 
(played by Lindley and Crouch) are excellent,—the first positively deli- 
cious. The lady was encored, and also in the air ‘ Thou shalt bring them in.’ 
The choruses went off admirably, ‘the Hailstone’ being encored. Twenty years 
hence, and perhaps in less time, ‘ The people shall hear,’ and ‘ He sent a thick 
darkness,’ will meet with the same cumpliment. Caradori sang the corale in 
the last chorus, and Phillips and E. Taylor the duet. 


The Grand Fancy Ball was well attended, and the Festival was altogether 
successful. Mr. Elwin made a speech which has conferred fresh laurels on 
Mr. E, Taylor and Mr. Hill, forgetting however to particularize Sir George, 
who has laboured like a Hercules. We may say the same of Mr. Elwin. 





WorcesTER Festivat.—The great length to which our notice of the 
Norwich Festival has run, and which nevertheless we have been obliged to 
curtail, must be our excuse for giving no more than a mere announcement of 
the first day’s performance at Worcester; which consisted of the overture to 
Esther; the Dettingen Te Deum; Dr. Boyce’s anthem for the Sons of the 
Clergy (‘ Blessed is he’); the duet, ‘ Here shall soft Charity ;’ and Handel’s 
Coronation Anthem, ‘ My heart is inditing.’ The principal singers were, 
Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello, Miss Hawes; Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, 
Knyvett, Taylor, and Phillips. The orchestra and chorus are not so nume- 
rous as at some other festivals, but they are choicely good, being mostly com- 
posed of the best arlists in the profession, with the steadiest among the London 
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choralists. The whole arrangement of the performances has been under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cuartes Cuarke, Organist of the Cathedral, who 
directs the chorusses ; the organ itself is played by Mr. Amott of Gloucester 
Cathedral. His Majesty is Patron of the festival; the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester is President; and the following gentlemen are the Stewards :—the Hon. 
Robt. Henry Clive, M.P.; Thomas H. Cookes, Esq. M.P.; Joseph Bailey, 
Esq. M.P.; Thomas Hawkes, Esq. M.P.; T. C. Brock, Esq.; J. Howard 
Galton, Esq.; Whitmore Jones, Esy.; T.C. Porter, Fsq.; T. Winnington, 
Esq.; and the Revds. H. A. Pye, C. Benson, J. W. Baugh, H. Griffiths, T. 
Tayler, J. Farley Turner, and E. W. Wakeman. Mr. H. Deighton is Hono- 
rary Secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cuorat Harmonic Society.—An excellent meeting of this Society took 
place last Tuesday evening. The best performances were, an air with varia- 
tions on the clarionet by Mr. Lazarus,—Mohr; Mr. Horsley’s scene, “ The 
Tempest,” by Mr. Purday; a pianoforte trio of Hummel’s, by Miss Agnes 
Taylor, Messrs. Dando and Gaunter; and Mr. Leffler’s favourite song from 
the Pacha’s Bridal. It was noticed that he never sang so well as on Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr. C. H. Purpay’s Lectures.—Positive inability to find room for 
matter of immediate interest, prevents our noticing, as it deserves, the last of 
a very interesting course of lectures, upon the music of all nations, delivered 
by this gentleman at the Mechanics’ Institution on Friday in last week. Mr. 
Purday will probably repeat them at some other institution, when we shall be 
happy in having the opportunity, with room, of noticing them as they deserve. 


Madame Schroeder Devrient has been applied to, to undertake the duty at 
Drury Lane which was to have devolved upon Madame De Beriot. She is the 
oniy foreigner who can speak English worthy to be heard after the other. 
What a chasm has her lamented death occasioned. 

Sr. JaMEs’s THEATRE.—A brilliant opening.—Three new pieces.—‘* The 
Strange Gentleman,” by ‘ Boz’’—a hit.— The Sham Prince,” with young 
Parry as a Debutant :—the_pieee as well as the music written by his father : 
—both capitally received. And, ‘*The Tradesman’s Ball ;”—name of the 
author not insinuated to us. Barnett’s “ Monsieur Jacques” formed the 
fourth entertainment of the evening. Eight lines only are reserved to us out 
of 16 pages; our opinion therefore of the new farces must be crammed into 
four words—* Go and see them.” 

Otp OrGans.— From a Correspondent.—“ May I be allowed to ask, if any 
of your readers have visited the magnificent old organ at the old church, Don- 
caster, the tone of which I certainly prefer to that of York Cathedral. The 
chief fault lies in the want of power of the pedal notes; but this deficiency 
will, I understand, shortly be obviated, and the pedal pipes will be carried 
down to the CCCC, which will be thirty-two feet in length. I certainly never 
heard a sweeter principal, or richer diapasons, than in this instrument; and 
though the power of the full organ is immeuse, the touch is by no means 
heavy, as is the case at York, and, I believe, at Birmingham. It would be 
highly interesting if you could occasionally furnish your readers with descrip- 
tions of some of the principal English organs. Amongst these, those at All 
Saints church, Derby, and at the old church, Doncaster, would be well worthy 
of notice.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. Neville Wood, Campsall Hall, near Don- 
caster.” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ The remarks on Mme. de Beriot, sent us by an esteemed correspondent, were too late fo 
insertion in the present number. 
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PLANO-FORTE. 
Bellini’s Mira, O Norma, Dnet.. METZLER 
Burgmitller’s Brill. Vars. on Ren- 
dez-moi, from Herold’s Pré aux 
Cleres CHAPPELL 
Diabelli’s Vivi tu 
Glover (C.M.) Portuguese Hymn, 
BUD, ssspeccopscesecys +++eeFALKNER 
Ma Normandie, Vars...Dirro 
Jsolina, Brillant Fantaisie on the 
i greg Melodies bi J. Bene- 
dict, Op. 25 .cccccccccccccses -CRAMER 
L’Ecrin, No. 8 
Mélange from Norma. J. M. RostCraMmER 
Mozart’s Works, edited by C. Pot- 
ter, Nos. 2 and 3 CovENTRY 
O nume benefico, for Piano-forte, 
and Accompt. ad lib. for Flute, 
by. G. E, Vernet ....000000000. 
Overture, Gazza Ladra. Duet, 
CHAPPELL 
Rondo al Caprieio, on the Air sung 
by H. Phillips, in the Maid of 
Artois. Op.6, C. Salaman....CRAMER 
Rory O’More. Vars. for Piano- 
forte, Clinton 
The Portfolio, Selection of Popular 
Airs, arranged as familiar Ron- 
dos and Vars, by Mrs. Shelton. 
No. 3. Land o’ the Lea. No. 4. 
OEE ctbescnrccncscasceee D'ALMAINE 
Vars, on Pfennig Walzer. Czerny CHAPPELL 


SONGS. 


And wilt thou weep when I amlow, 
. Hawes 
Beethoven's Mary's, Farewell, for 
MPOUER’ sc asccosncecees ++eeeeJ OHANNING 
Bethichem’s Star, by Fawcett. ..Harr 
Burial in the Desert, by the late 
rs. Hemans, music by her 
sister ..... 
Byron’s ‘ Farewell, if ever fondest 
Prayer, music by "Geor ge Barker.CRAMER 
Death ofa Christian, words by Mrs. 
Hemans, music by G. F. Sims .CovENTRY 
Glory to the leading star. S 
Nelson 
Here’s a health to fair Victoria. 
Barnett 





Lin 
Lech 


Nelson 


mond’s young Lassie. 
JEFFERIES 


Maiden, wrap thy mantle. . 
ALDRIDGE 
Minstrels — Lady are we, glee. 

8S Pray: T.E. Purpay 
My Pablo ” €. W. Giover -FALKNER 
Sacred Harmony, by Robt. Atkins Harr 
Sappho to her Mother. C.E.HornT.E,Purpay 
The Bridesmaid. T. Baker......ToLKEe1n 
The Prayer of the Soldier’s boy. 

Miss Fitzroy. Byron ........MAson 
The Rover. C. E, Horn,..... T. E. Purpay 
Thou hast left me. A. Phillips.. ALDRIDGE 
The er for Guitar and voice. 

Bornhar ... JOHANNING 
The Chistian’ 8 solace, Six ‘easy 

songs for private devotion, by 

Chevalier Neukomm CovENTRY 
Thou will go and forget me. Guitar 

accompaniment, A. Lee ...... SHapg 
The dew is on the grass, Do. Do. Ditto 
The night is closing round, Mother. 


Ketelle .. 
FOREIGN. 

Bella cosa. Song from [1 Campa- 

nello, by Donizetti CHAPPELL 
Non fugir. Duet from Il Campa- 

nello, Donizetti CHAPPELL 

MISCELT. ANEOUS. 

Airs de Ballet, from Les Hugue- 

oa |) “eer ++.-Morti 
Bochsa’s Arrangement of Airs, &c. 

Maid of Artois, Harp and Piano- 

forte, Books l and 2 ..... +++eeCRAMER 
—— Les Charmes de Leaming- 

ORI 

Berbiguicr's Concertino, op. [33, 

Flute and Piano 
Beethoven, Polaccca Concertante, 

Violin and Piano 
Crouch’s Italian Airs, No. 7, Vio- 

loncello and Piano 
De Berict’s ‘'welve Foreign Melo- 

lodies, Violin and Piano 
Forde, Flute and Piano, 

manza, Weber. Two Ditto, 

Spohr. Ah perfido, Beethoven. 

Se il ver midice, Ditto. Segui 

O cara, Spohr. Softly sighs, 

Weber 
Guitar and Piano, Sola’s Gems, 

12 to 16.. 
Latour's Royal Quadrilles, _Bril- 

lante Galopade. Second Ditto NovELLO 
Piano-forte Tutor, by M‘Calla. . - -TURNEB 











HE PACHA'S BRIDAL. The whole 
of the Music in Mr. Romer’s grand 
opera *The Pacha’s Bridal,’ now performing 
with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal 
English Opera House, will be published in a 
few days. ‘I've watched with thee, sung by 
Mr. Leffler; ‘Greece, beloved Greece, and 
* Come here my young Gazelle,’ sung by Mr. 
Wilson ; ‘ There is a lone Retama Tree,’ sung 
by Miss Shirreff; and the duett * There's a 
spell,’ ann by Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson, 
are now out. 
Lonpon: J. DUFF & CO. 65, Oxford-street. 











UST PUBLISHE D, Price 2s. “O do 

not forget me,’’ sung by Miss Clara No- 
vello. The Poetry by Thomas Blake, Esq. 
Composed by ‘Thomas Mason, late Member 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

London: J. A. NovELLO, Musicseller (by 
Special Appointment) to the Queen; of whom 
may be had, by the same author, 

“ SACRED SUBJECTS,” 
Selected from the Works of ‘‘ Eminent Mas- 
ters ,” arranged for the Harp. 
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